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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

This  thesis  will  attempt  to  compare,  in  some  detail, 
the  number  of  courses  that  are  accepted  from  the  secondary- 
school  business  education  curriculum  for  entrance  into 
State  Teachers  Colleges  and  into  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  of 
the  non-proprietary  type.  To  facilitate  the  comparative 
nature  of  this  study,  twenty-five  colleges  of  each  type 
will  be  used  for  information. 

Further,  this  study  will  compare  the  number  of  semes- 
ter-hour credits  in  business  education  that  can  be  used 
toward  baccalaureate  degrees.  There  will  be  an  attempt  to 
analyze  the  feeling  that  is  present  among  educators  in  both 
high  schools  and  colleges  against  the  business  subjects, 
specifically  stenography  and  typewriting.  These  subjects 
(including  beginning  shorthand,  transcription,  beginning 
typewriting,  and  the  advanced  work  in  both  shorthand  and 
typewriting)  have  been  found  to  be  treated  by  college 
administrators  with  great  difference  in  regard  to  accept- 
ance for  college  entrance  and  for  credit  toward  degrees. 

If  credit  is  given,  it  is  likely  to  be  less  (in  comparison 
to  the  hours  allotted  to  its  study)  than  for  other  courses, 
such  as  French,  English,  History,  and  Science. 
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Paul  0.  Selby-1-  found  that: 

• • . one  third  of  the  colleges  that  offer  these 
courses  put  some  kind  of  limitation  upon  the 
credit  that  the  courses  cover.  These  credit 
limitations  may  be  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing forms: 

1.  No  credit  at  all. 

2.  No  credit  toward  graduation. 

3.  Credit  in  a particular  curriculum,  but 
no  credit  as  an  elective  in  other  curricula  where 
anything  except  secretarial  courses  is  freely 
accredited . 

4.  No  credit  for  admission  to  a professional 
college.  (Even  many  collegiate  schools  of  business 
will  not  accept  shorthand  and  typewriting  among  the 
sixty  hours  of  prerequisite  courses.) 

5.  Credit  allowed  for  shorthand  but  not  for 
typewriting. 

6.  Credit  not  allowed  for  beginning  courses. 

7.  Credit  toward  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  but  not  toward  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

8.  Vocational  typewriting  allowed  credit  but 
personal  typewriting  given  no  credit. 

9.  Credit  toward  the  requirements  for  a 
teacherfs  certificate  but  no  credit  toward  graduation. 

10.  Credit  toward  a bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  education  but  not  toward  a bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  commerce. 

11.  Credit  only  to  those  concurrently  regis- 
tered in  Special  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary 
Schools • 

12.  No  credit  for  typewriting  without  shorthand. 


Ipaul  0.  Selby,  "Collegiate  Discrimination  Against  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting,"  The  Bus iness  Education  World , January 
1944,  P.  271. 
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These  twelve  items  alone  give  enough  reason  to  look 
into  the  problem  further  to  find  more  information  and  to 
pleaa  the  case  for  full  recognition  and  credit  for  college 
stenography  and  typewriting. 

Definitions  of  Terms  Used 

Because  many  of  the  terms  used  in  writing  and  speaking 
of  school  courses,  types  of  schools,  and  so  forth,  are 
confusing;  and  because  people  read  their  own  meaning  into 
some  of  the  words  and  terms  which  will  occur  frequently 
in  this  thesis,  the  following  definitions  are  included  to 
limit  exactly  the  topics  to  be  discussed.  The  words  under- 
scored in  the  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the 

Dictionary  of  Education^  and  Webster’s  New  International 
. 2 

Dictionary  ; the  words  followed  by  two  asterisks  are  the 
writer’s  interpretation  as  they  will  be  used  herein. 

Business  Education  refers  to  that  area  of  education 
developing  skills,  attitudes,  and  understandings  essential 
for  successful  direction  of  business  relationships. 

Credits  as  used  in  this  thesis  refer  to  the  means  of 
designating  the  amount  of  schoolwork  a pupil  has  completed  in 
secondary  school — usually  expressed  in  units — one  unit  meaning 

■^Dictionary  of  Education,  Carter  Y.  Good,  Editor.  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1945 0 

^Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  2d  Edition,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  G.  and  C. 

Me rri am  Company,  1935.  (Unabridged) 
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one  subject  taken  for  one  year,  the  class  meeting  one  hour 
for  five  days  a week.  (See  also  semester-hour  credits 
below. ) 

Liberal  Arts  College  means  (1)  an  institution  of  higher 
education  that  maintains  a four-year  curriculum  leading  to 
a bachelor’s  degree,  with  a central  program  of  liberal  arts 
and  in  many  cases  with  one  or  two  closely  associated  pro- 
fessional schools,  such  as  a school  of  music  or  fine  arts; 
or  (2)  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  a university,  comprising 
the  various  departments  offering  the  liberal  arts  or  non- 
professional (or  even  so-called  preprofessional)*  subjects; 
referred  to  by  various  local  names  such  as  arts  college, 
college  of  arts  and  sciences,  or  college  of  science,  litera- 
ture , and  art . 

Non-proprietary  type  means  those  colleges  that  are  not 
operated  primarily  for  financial  return  to  the  owners  or  to 
the  trustees. 

Semester-hour  credit  is  explained  best  by  starting 
with  the  definition  of  an  hour,  which  is  the  period  of  a 
session  of  a class;  as  a fifty-minute  hour;  also,  one  such 
period  weekly;  as  a three-hour  course.  Hence,  qualified  by 
another  unit,  as  semester.  A unit  of  credit  for  courses 
according  to  the  number  of  their  sessions  weekly;  as  two 
semester  hours.  In  certain  cases,  as  laboratory  work,  more 

Material  within  parenthesis  is  writer’s  addition. 
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numerous  or  extended  periods  of  session  are  differently  rated 
as  equivalent  to  a standard  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation. 

State  Teachers 1 College  is  a teacher-preparing  insti- 
tution supported  by  the  state  to  train  elementary-  and 
secondary-school  teachers  through  four-year  curriculums; 
may  offer  shorter  courses  such  as  are  found  in  state  normal 
schools  for  special  certification.  (The  four-year  curri- 
culums lead  to  standard  bachelor's  degrees.) 

Stenography  is  the  term  as  commonly  used  to  mean  the 
process  of  writing  in  shorthand  and  transcribing  on  the 
typewriter  or  in  longhand.  (Here  it  will  always  refer  to 
the  use  of  the  typewriter  in  transcribing.) 

A unit  is  a basic  amount  of  work  used  in  calculating 
credits,  amounting  in  secondary  schools  to  approximately 
120  hours  of  classroom  work  in  a completed  course,  and  in 
higher  education  variously  to  a term,  semester,  or  year 
hour. 

The  selected  Colleges**  are  twenty-five  State  Teachers’ 
Colleges  (listed  in  Appendix  A)  and  twenty-five  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges  (listed  in  Appendix  A-l). 

PURPOSE  OP  THIS  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  find  to  what  extent 
the  colleges  selected  accredit  business  education  courses. 

The  comparison  will  be  between  the  State  Teachers'  Colleges 
and  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  and  will  relate  both  to 
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entrance  from  high  school  and  the  continuance  of  the 
accrediting  system  through  the  four-year  college  program. 

With  more  and  more  students  seeking  educational  prepa- 
ration for  business,  there  should  be  some  definite  recogni- 
tion of  the  work  that  they  do.  Stenography  and  typewriting 
should  be  accredited  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  are  all 
the  other  college  subjects. 

Businessmen  are  constantly  raising  their  working  stan- 
dards for  secretaries  and  typists,  and  they  are  also  needing 
an  increasing  number  of  workers  in  offices  all  over  the 
country.  Isn't  it  mandatory,  then,  that  the  colleges  also 
raise  their  standards  for  the  students  being  turned  out? 

And  how  can  this  be  accomplished  unless  the  proper  incen- 
tive for  ultimate,  practical  use  is  given  to  the  students 
of  business  subjects?  This  goal  can  be  reached  more  easily 
with  proper  accreditation  which  is  equal  to  all  the  other 

subjects  which  a college  student  takes,  well-trained  teachers 

* 

who  know  their  subject  and  who  have  had  experience  in  busi- 
ness, and  who  also  have  an  attitude  of  enthusiasm  for  (not 
just  tolerance  of)  the  administrators  who  offer  business 
education  in  their  schools. 

The  information  relating  to  entering  college  from  the 
secondary  school  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the  guidance 
counselor  in  the  high  school.  It  will  aid  the  student,  too, 
in  understanding  his  position;  it  will  help  him  find  more 
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readily  the  college  that  will  accept  him,  according  to  the 
existing  conditions  of  accreditation;  and  it  will  allow 
the  student  of  business  subjects  to  plan  ahead  for  college 
work,  just  as  the  students  do  in  the  college-preparatory 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  school. 

Also,  the  information  will  aid  the  guidance  counselor, 
who  is  becoming  increasingly  important  on  the  high  school 
staff,  and  who  needs  this  information  along  with  a great 
many  supplementary  facts  on  occupations  and  schools. 

When  we  know  that  there  are  7,517,630  people  employed 
in  the  clerical  and  kindred  positions  in  the  United  States-1- 
out  of  a total  of  45,000,000  people  in  all  occupations, 
it  is  evident  that  job  replacements  and  increases  in  this 
field  will  be  taken  by  high  school  and  college  graduates 
and  that  they  must  in  turn  be  trained  with  efficiency 
administered  with  consideration  for  each  individual.  The 
need  for  business  education  then  is  evident;  the  importance 
of  it  in  the  schools  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  need. 

With  the  problems  of  the  high  school  and  college  in 
mind,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  find  answers  to 
such  questions  as: 

1.  To  what  extent  are  stenography  and  typewriting 
accepted  as  entrance  subjects  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  and 
State  Teachers1  Colleges? 

■^Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  tJnited  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1943. 
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2.  What  colleges  give  semester-hour  credit  for 
stenography  and  typewriting  toward  degree  requirements? 

3.  If  semester-hour  credit  is_  given  for  business 
subjects,  is  the  credit  any  less  than  that  given  for 
other  academic  courses,  in  proportion  to  the  time  given 

in  preparation  for  them  and  in  recitation  time?  (in  college) 

4.  Is  credit  given  for  stenography  and  typewriting 
in  college  toward  all  types  of  baccalaureate  degrees? 

5.  Do  all  colleges  allow  students  entering  from  high 
school  to  register  for  advanced  work  in  stenography  and 
typewriting  if  they  have  had  these  courses  in  high  school? 
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CHAPTER  II 


DISCUSSION  OF  Tiffi  PROBLEM  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  READING  IN  THE  FIELD 


As  far  back  as  1922,  there  was  evidence  of  a lack  of 
understanding  between  businessmen  and  liberal  arts  faculr* 
ties.  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  in  Education  for  Business , pro- 
vides an  excellent  introduction  for  this  chapter: 

The  case  for  a rather  sharp  dividing  line 
between  the  general  training  and  the  professional 
training  has  thus  been  put:  "It  seems  to  us  that 

technical  commercial  courses  and  liberal  academic 
courses  must  be  so  related  in  a curriculum  as  to 
best  develop  two  capacities  in  every  first-class 
man, — the  man  in  the  loftiest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  the  businessman  in  the  special  sense  of  the 
word;  or  to  express  it  differently,  to  develop 
a man  who  looked  at  on  one  side,  is  a broad- 
minded man  interested  in  business,  and  looked  at 
on  the  other  side,  is  a businessman  who  is  broad 
minded .1 

This  attitude  expressed  by  Lyon  is  a very  acceptable 
one,  that  might  well  be  adopted  by  those  administrators 
who  control  curriculum  construction  and  allocation  of 
credits  for  courses  of  all  descriptions. 

But  unfortunately,  a great  number  of  the  curriculum 
makers  are  people  who  "have  never  had  to  push  the  doorbells 


^Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Education  for  Business.  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1922,  P.  384. 
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of  business  and  industry  to  look  for  a job,  and  consequently 
are  not  aware  of  these  needs  and  have  shut  their  eyes  to 
realities . *1  It  is  a dream  of  great  magnitude,  but  one 
worth  striving  for — that  "the  school  of  tomorrow  will  be 
the  school  that  will  make  certain  that  every  young  person 
who  goes  through  its  doors  will  come  out  happy  because  of 
the  experience,  and  with  the  ability  to  perform  some  dity 
that  society  wants  performed."* 2 

If  this  idea  could  be  instilled  into  the  present-day 
educators  and  the  ones  training  for  tomorrow,  the  practi- 
cality of  business  education  would  be  realized  and  not 
frowned  upon  to  the  extent  of  limiting  its  use  as  a college 
entrance  subject. 

In  1936,  School  Review^ published  an  article  that  gave 
the  results  of  a survey  of  business  subjects  in  admission 
to  college.  Some  of  the  results  follow: 

Only  ten  out  of  266  higher  institutions  studied  repor- 
ted that  they  would  accept  no  commercial  courses;  while  the 
majority  of  the  colleges  reported  that  they  would  accept 
from  one  unit  to  six,  and  sometimes  more,  for  entrance  from 
the  secondary  school. 

^Hamden  L.  Forkner,  "A  Challenge  to  Business  Educators 
in  Today fs  Crisis,"  The  Business  Education  World , February 
1942,  P.  467-471. 

2Ibid.,  P.  467. 

^"Commercial  Subjects  in  Admission  to  College,"  School 
Review,  October  1936,  P.  567. 
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Twenty-one  of  the  colleges  are  reported  by  the  inves- 
tigators as  accepting  "any  number"  of  units,  since  these 
colleges  will  accept  high-rank  students  of  approved  schools 
without  regard  to  specific  requirements. 

The  three  subjects  in  which  as  many  as  two  units 
or  more  are  accepted  and  the  per  cent  of  the  colleges 
reporting  acceptance  are: 


Objections  to  the  present  extent  of  recognition 
would  come  largely  from  persons  disposed  to  argue 
that  commercial  subjects  make  too  large  an  inroad 
on  the  desirable  program  of  general  education  at 
the  senior  high  school  level.  To  be  sure  in  a 
minority  of  colleges  the  situation  is  not  yet  as 
liberal  as  it  should  be. 3- 

"Teamwork  Between  High  School  and  College"  by  Haynes 
and  Parker  points  out  that: 

Until  recently,  the  objectives  of  the  Commercial 
Departments  in  the  high  schools  were  almost  entirely 
vocational  and  the  courses,  which  were  largely  ter- 
minal in  nature,  were  taken  by  those  who  had  little 
intention  of  going  to  college.  Colleges  would  not 
accept  business  courses  as  entrance  requirements,  so 
that  the  first  recruits  of  the  collegiate  schools  of 
commerce  were  products  of  the  academic  curriculum  of 
the  high  school. 2 

But  study  of  the  more  recent  articles  on  this  topic  re- 
veals that  some  school  administrators  are  changing  their 
ideas.  For  example,  E.  E.  Hatfield,  in  his  article  "Collegi- 
ate Status  of  Secretarial  Science  Courses,"*^  found  a rapid 


3-Op . Cit . , P.  567 . 

2Benjamin  R.  Haynes  and  Parker,  "Teamwork  Between  High 
School  and  College,"  The  Business  Education  World , June  1942. 

3E.  E.  Hatfield,  "Collegiate  Status  of  Secretarial  Science 
Courses,"  The  Business  Education  World,  October  1944,  P.  61-2. 
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increase  in  the  number  of  universities  and  state  colleges 
that  have  introduced  secretarial-science  courses.  And 
some  are  even  giving  semester-hour  credit  for  this  type 
of  work  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  college  work. 

Paul  0.  Selby  found ^ that  shorthand  and  typewriting 
were  first  introduced  in  the  private  business  schools. 

Then  they  went  into  the  high  schools.  The  demand  for 

teachers  naturally  made  it  necessary  for  the  teacher- 
education  institutions  to  take  up  these  subjects,  and  finally 
the  universities  (with  specialized  subject  matter  taught  in 
various  colleges  within  them)  added  these  subjects.  Selby 
also  found  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  now  offering  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Secretarial  courses  have  an  odd  treatment  in  many 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  They  are  catalogued,  offered, 
and  studied  in  many  of  the  colleges  of  the  country;  but,  in 
a great  number  of  the  colleges  that  offer  these  courses, 
they  are  not  accepted  as  worthy  of  full  semester-hour  credit 
as  compared  to  other  college  courses. 

At  other  times,  the  discrimination  comes  through  re- 
quiring the  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  to  meet 
more  times  each  week  for  the  semester-hour  credits  awarded 
to  them  than  are  required  of  other  college  courses  and 
therefore  quite  likely  require  the  students  in  these  courses 

-kPaul  0.  Selby,  "Shorthand  and  Typewriting  in  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges,"  The  Business  Education  7forld , September  1943,  P.  11. 
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to  work  harder  for  the  credit  attempt  than  for  the  credits 
in  other  college  courses. 

A questionnaire^  was  sent  out  in  the  summer  of  1943 
to  those  institutions  that  were  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Teacher  Training  Institutions. 

The  questions  which  were  used  (in  part)  and  the  yes  and 
no  answers  to  them  follow: 

Does  your  college  give  any  shorthand  course 
without  credit? 

yes  16  no  56 

Does  your  college  give  any  typewriting  course 
without  credit? 

yes  22  no  50 

Does  your  college  place  any  limitations  upon 
shorthand  and  typewriting  credit,  such  as  denying 
them  credit  on  the  A.  B.  Degree,  refusing  them  to 
be  used  as  general  electives? 

yes  36  no  36 

In  your  college,  are  shorthand  and  typewriting 
courses  required  to  meet  oftener  for  credit  granted 
than  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  college  courses? 

yes  52  no  20 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  why  any  courses  should  be 
offered  in  any  college  that  are  not  given  due  credit;  that 
is,  any  course  that  requires  mental  processes,  such  as  the 
Harvard  Report^ suggests:  effective  thinking,  communication 


•kPaul  0.  Selby,  "Collegiate  Teaching  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,"  National  Association  of  Business  Teacher 
Training  Institutions , Bulletin  ft 33,  May  1944,  P.  1-11. 

2 General  Education  in  a_  Free  Society,  Report  of  the  Har- 
vard Committee,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1945,  P.  65-69. 
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of  ideas  so  that  they  will  be  understood,  making  of  relevant 
judgments,  and  use  of  discrimination  among  values.  College 
courses  in  stenography  and  typewriting  certainly  should  in- 
clude these. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  that  no  credit  is  given 
in  a liberal  arts  college  to  which  these  courses  in  short- 
hand and  typewriting  have  been  added  just  for  those  who 
want  them  for  personal  use.  In  this  case,  the  courses  are 
really  in  addition  to  the  regular  program  of  studies. 

However,  if  this  same  thing  should  happen  in  a business 
teacher  education  institution,  it  seems  as  though  it  is 
time  to  discourage  the  study  of  the  subjects  altogether! 

The  comment  is  sometimes  made  that  no  credit  is  given 
in  college  for  business  education  because  those  subjects 
are  studied  in  high  school  and  therefore  are  not  worthy  of 
college  credit.  But  are  not  economics,  English,  French, 
history,  and  innumerable  other  subjects  also  taken  in  high 
school  and  still  considered  academically  valuable  in 
college?  These  latter  subjects  taken  in  college  obviously 
require  more  detailed  study  and  so  forth;  so  the  college 
business  education  courses  should  emphasize  qualities  that 
may  not  be  stressed  effectively  in  secondary  school — speed  of 
learning,  greater  concentration,  and  good  judgment  in  the  use 
of  the  skill  subjects.  This  will  be  brought  out  again  in  the 
last  chapter. 
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Colleges  of  liberal  arts  are  agreeing  to  the  value  of 
business  education.  Some  outstanding  colleges  are  begin- 
ning to  start  business  departments.  In  fact,  the  statis- 
tics show  that  the  registration  of  students  in  business 
subjects  is  sometimes  larger  than  in  academic  subjects. 
Business  students  show,  too,  a keen  interest  in  the  cultural 
and  social  side  of  school  life  as  well  as  the  practical  side 
of  their  college  education. 

But  apparently,  this  tendency  is  not  found  everywhere. 
The  New  York  Committee  reporting  on  "Trends  and  Factors 
Affecting  Curriculum  Revision  in  Business  Educat  ion , 
found  that: 

Some  schools,  as  a matter  of  principle,  refuse 
to  accept  or  to  recognize  business  honor  societies. 

The  business  student  will  have  to  prove  his  cul- 
tural achievement  before  such  a regulation  will  be 
completely  abandoned.  The  fact  that  business  educa- 
tion is  achieving  greater  recognition,  however,  is 
heartening. 

This  same  committee  found  that  students  attending  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  took  business  subjects  for  various  rea- 
sons. They  were  1)  for  their  personal  use,  2)  for  seme 
particular  training  in  a vocational  field  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  for  a position  later  on,  3)  to  prepare  to  teach 
in  the  business  field,  and  4)  to  help  with  other  college 
courses.  For  example,  shorthand  and  typewriting  could  be 


^"'Trends  and  Factors  Affecting  Curriculum  Revision  in 
Business  education,"  (New  York  Committee),  Eastern  Commer- 
cial Teachers  Association.  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  1941,  R.  29. 
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used  in  connection  with  any  other  course  in  college  at  all. 

So  these  four  factors  in  themselves  embody  the  reason 
for  business  subjects  being  there  at  all  and  plead  their 
own  case  as  well  as  anything  else  can. 

According  to  R.  G.  Walters,  in  "Selling  Commercial 
Education,"^  a commercial  teacher  must  sell  high  school 
business  education  to  the  colleges.  When  we  consider  the 
matter  impartially,  we  can  hardly  blame  the  colleges  for 
their  unwillingness  to  grant  unlimited  entrance  credit  for 
business  subjects.  There  are  some  valid  reasons  for  this 
stand • 

1.  Traditionally,  business  education  subjects  are 
not  a part  of  the  secondary-school  program  and  there  are 

still  many  small  high  schools  where  none  are  offered  even 
to  this  day.  Then,  there  are  still  too  many  high  schools 
that  consider  the  business  education  department  the  place 
to  "dump"  all  the  less  competent  pupils  in  the  school.  So, 
why  isn't  it  natural  for  the  colleges  to  be  slow  in  grant- 
ing credit  for  business  subjects?  It  is  a carry-over 
feeling  caused  by  poorly-planned  high  school  curricula. 

2.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  liberal 
arts  colleges  are  not  familiar  with  business  education  or 
with  business  itself.  This  is  true,  too,  in  state  teachers 

^R.  G.  Walters,  "Selling  Commercial  Education,"  Mono- 
graph ^34,  Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  (reprinted  from 
the  Balance  Sheet,  September  and  October  1930),  P.  5. 
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colleges.  The  faculty  members  who  are  in  departments 
other  than  the  business  one  itself  probably  know  neither 
of  those  subjects  that  are  taught  in  the  business  depart- 
ment nor  of  the  world  of  business. 

3.  In  the  long  run,  there  is  probably  a small  per- 
centage of  high  school  business  students  who  ever  go  on 
to  college.  Therefore,  up  to  recent  times,  with  the  in- 
creasing tendency  for  the  academic  students  to  elect 
shorthand  and  typewriting  in  high  school  changing  the 
picture,  this  problem  of  giving  credit  for  college  entrance 
has  not  been  a great  problem.  Now,  this  granting  of 
entrance  credit  for  these  courses  becomes  more  important. 

4.  To  get  down  to  the  base  of  the  whole  subject, 
there  probably  has  been  little  done  to  let  college  facul- 
ties know  about  the  kind  of  work  that  is  really  done  by  a 
good  business  department  in  the  high  school  (or  in  the 
college,  for  that  matter).  The  source  of  information  is 
the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  teachers  are  the  ones 
who  know  the  importance  of  the  matter,  so  it  seems  up  to 
them  to  take  the  lead  in  educating  college  instructors  and 
professors. 

Commercial  teachers  should  make  a concerted 
effort  to  induce  colleges  to  be  more  liberal  in 
accepting  secondary  commercial  subjects  for  en- 
trance credit.  (That  is,  to  students  who  other- 
wise meet  all  the  specified  college  entrance  re- 
quirements.)* Of  course,  most  colleges  allow  a 
limited  amount  of  credit  for  commercial  subjects 

Words  in  parenthesis  are  writer’s  addition. 
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although  there  are  still  a few  that  give  no  recog- 
nition to  commercial  work.  • • We  must  not  be  too 
ready  to  blame  the  colleges  for  their  reluctance 
to  give  entrance  credit  to  commercial  subjects,  for 
the  standards  of  achievement,  in  commercial  work  are 
woefully  low  in  many  high  schools. 1 

Until  just  the  last  few  years,  business  teachers  were 
almost  always  looked  down  upon  for  they  were  considered 
inferior  in  training  to  other  teachers.  Perhaps  at  first 

this  idea  was  correct,  since  some  of  the  business  teachers 
were  not  always  college  graduates. 

In  the  article  that  has  just  been  cited  from  the  1941 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association  Yearbook,  there  is 
an  excellent  section  carrying  out  this  thought. 

Students  who  could  not  pass  academic  subjects 
were  "dumped"  into  business  courses  and  it  was  felt 
that  not  much  knowledge  was  necessary  to  give  such 
students  the  little  training  they  could  absorb. 
However,  as  enrollment  grew,  and  as  colleges  began 
to  include  business  courses  in  their  curricula  and 
inaugurated  business  teacher-training  departments, 
this  attitude  began  to  change.  With  the  increase 
in  requirements  for  teaching  licenses,  prospective 
teachers  of  business  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools 
found  their  requirements  even  more  stringent  than 
those  for  teachers  in  academic  subjects. 2 

And  then  follows  the  statement  that  should  be  printed 

in  large  letters  for  it  is  so  true  and  important  to  this 

discussion; 

A business  teacher  was  required  to  have  not 
only  a cultural  background,  but  in  addition  a large 


^■R.  G-.  Walters,  Op.  Cit . , P.  14-15. 

^Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  fourteenth 
Yearbook,  Op,  Cit.,  P.  55. 
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number  of  courses  in  a special  vocational  field 
or  fields  AND  business  experience.! 

Going  back  to  the  argument  for  business  education 

students  of  secondary  schools  trying  to  enter  college,  we 

find  R.  G.  Walters  again  pleading  the  case  in  "The  Commer- 

2 

cial  Curriculum. " He  writes: 

The  curriculum  should  be  so  organized  that 
commercial  students  who  desire  to  enter  college 
departments  of  commerce  will  be  able  to  elect 
subjects  required  for  college  entrance. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  some  institutions  into 

which  pupils  will  be  unable  to  go,  because  of  traditionally 

limited  entrance  requirements.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there 

are  colleges  that  will  accept  those  students  whose  business 

courses  in  high  schools  have  been  thoughtfully  worked  out 

by  the  administrators. 

Walters  goes  on: 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  a com- 
plete coordination  between  secondary  school  commercial 
education  and  commercial  work  of  college  grade.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  high  school  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  . . • But  the  college 
department  of  commerce  may  look  with  disdain  upon  the 
application  of  a graduate  of  a high  school  commercial 
course.  . .* 2 3 

In  order  to  determine  exactly  what  credit  is  given  to 
high  school  commercial  subjects  by  colleges,  an  investiga- 
tion was  recently  made  by  the  Southwestern  Publishing  Company. 


Eastern  Commercial  Teache rs  Association,  Fourteenth 
Yearbook,  Op.  Cit.,  P.  55. 

2R.  G.  Walters,  "The  Commercial  Curriculum,"  Monograph  #37, 
Southwestern  Publishing  Company,  P.  8-9. 

3Ibid.,  P.  8. 
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There  were  333  reports  from  colleges  and  universities 
offering  courses  in  business.  Some  of  the  results  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  the  problems  being  considered 
here. 

The  following  facts  and  tables  were  taken  directly 
from  the  aforementioned  investigation: 

Fourteen  will  accept  all  units  for  entrance 
from  commercial  work;  72  will  accept  five  or  more. 

So  it  IS  possible  for  a high  school  graduate 
to  enter  a number  of  colleges  of  commerce  or  business 
administration. 


TABUS  I 


COLLEGES  ACCEPTING 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS* * 

FOR  JSNTRANCB  ORiSDiT 

Units  of  commercial 

Number  of  colleges 

work  accepted 

or  universities 

0 

6 

1 

8 

1 JL 

x2 

1 

2 

25 

3 

66 

2 

4 

104 

4i 

^2 

. .5,  • 

5 

30 

Ri. 

'-rZ 

1 

6 

25 

7 

2 

8 

9 

9 

2 

10 

1 

11 

2 

no  limit 

14 

no  answer 

32 

^R.  G.  waiters,  Op.  Cit.,  P.  9. 

*Includes  all  commercial  subjects;  not  only  stenography 
and  typewriting. 
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TABLE  II 


NUMBER  01'  INSTITUTIONS  ACCEPTING-  COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  CREDITS 


Units  that  colleges  accept: 


A 

s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Typewrit ing 

44 

111 

0 

38 

1 

1 

Shorthand 

12 

114 

2 

71 

1 

2 

Ninety-two  colleges  accept  a total  number  without 
specific  prescription. 

Everywhere  is  evidence  that  this  is  a current  topic 
of  consideration  and  discussion.  In  1946,  there  was  a 
survey-*-  of  a group  of  small  colleges,  sixty  per  cent  of 
them  plan  immediate  changes  in  their  business  department 
and  the  change  that  was  most  frequently  mentioned  was: 

Addition  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  courses  to  their 
curriculum. 

A recent  article^  points  out  that  in  the  years  since 
the  start  of  World  War  II,  the  offerings  in  secretarial 
subjects  at  the  college  level  (considering  primarily  short- 
hand and  typewriting)  have  greatly  increased.  It  seems 
that  during  the  years  of  the  depression,  many  of  the  colleges 
introduced  courses  in  stenographic  work  to  help  enrollment 

^Robert  L.  Hitch,  "What  Tomorrows  Teacher  is  Studying." 

The  Business  Education  World , September  1946,  P.  11. 

^Estelle  Popham  and  Irene  Place,  "Aims  of  College  Type- 
writing," Journal  of  Business  Education , February  1947,  P.  17. 
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which  was  then  the  biggest  problem  they  had  to  face.  They 
were  doing  it  also  to  try  in  one  more  way  to  fit  their 
^ graduates  to  find  a job  in  the  already  overcrowded  labor 

market.  Then,  during  the  stress  of  war  even  more  colleges 
added  these  courses  in  order  to  keep  in  step  with  current 
practices  of  emergency  programs  in  all  the  schools  in  the 
country. 

Sister  Mary  Gregoria  in  1943  made  a survey^of  shorthand 
and  typewriting  courses  in  107  liberal  arts  colleges.  To 
the  question,  "In  your  opinion  should  secretarial  science 
be  offered  in  a liberal  arts  college?”  54  per  cent  of  the 
schools  answered  ”Yes.iT  To  the  question,  "Should  it  be 
given  college  credit?”  54  per  cent  of  the  schools  answered 
again  "Yes.” 

Unfortunately,  the  data  collected  by  surveys  such  as 
this  do  not  represent  all  the  colleges  in  the  country  by 
any  means.  But  the  trends  can  be  found,  and  from  this  sur- 
vey above,  they  seem  to  be  1)  that  about  half  of  the  insti- 
tutions give  secretarial  courses  without  discrimination 
against  them  in  credit  allowance  and  2)  that  typewriting 
and  shorthand  are  gaining  in  recognition  in  college  programs 
of  study. 

* 

^Estelle  Popham  and  Irene  Place,  Op.  Cit.,  P.  17. 
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The  paragraphs  following,  taken  from  "Shorthand  for 
Personal  Use"  by  Margaret  Surmann^  sum  up  very  well  the 
ideas  expressed  throughout  this  chapter.  Although  the 
word  "shorthand"  is  used  here,  the  ideas  apply  equally 
well  to  stenography  as  a whole  and  to  typewriting;  since 
these  three  subjects  go  hand  in  hand  when  shorthand  is 
being  learned. 

Undoubtedly,  the  academic  course  is  still  the 
best  preparation  for  college,  but  the  academic  stu- 
dent should  not  be  denied  all  contact  with  business 
education. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a certain  amount  of 
prejudice  results  from  hazy  thinking  as  to  what 
shorthand  is.  Boiled  down  to  its  simplest  terms, 
it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a means  of  put- 
ting down  on  paper  words  that  could  just  as  well 
be  written  in  longhand  but  would  take  much  longer. 
It  is  a time  saver  . • • can  be  used  by  anyone — 
the  lawyer  preparing  his  briefs,  the  clergyman 
writing  his  sermons,  the  social  worker  making  up 
her  case  reports,  or  the  student  taking  his  his- 
tory notes. 


^Margaret  Surmann,  "Shorthand  for  Personal  Use,"  Journal 
of  Bus iness  Education,  February  1947,  P.  SI. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  OBTAINING  DATA 

The  following  procedures  were  employed  in  securing 
the  data  for  this  thesis. 

1.  A careful  study  was  made  of  the  catalogs  issued 
by  twenty-five  State  Teachers*  Colleges  and  twenty-five 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges.  Only  catalogs  of  the  years 
1945-1947  were  consulted,  to  keep  the  data  as  up  to  date 
as  possible.  The  choice  of  colleges  was  purely  chance; 
if  a catalog  was  studied  that  had  no  pertinent  infomati  on 
or  incomplete  facts  in  several  phases  of  the  problem  being 
considered,  that  catalog  was  not  used. 

The  fifty  colleges  were  well  scattered  over  the  united 
States  (see  Appendix  A and  Appendix  A-l  for  names  and  loca- 
tions; see  Maps  1 and  2 on  following  pages  for  a geograph- 
ical distribution).  Each  college  taken  into  consideration 
offered  business  education  in  its  curricula — usually  a 
teacher-education  course.  In  all  cases,  shorthand  and 
typewriting  were  offered  both  on  an  elementary  level  and 
on  an  advanced  level — including  the  transcription  course, 
although  i_t  was  listed  under  many  various  names. 

The  State  Teachers*  Colleges  used  are  listed  in  Appen- 
dix A;  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  used  are  listed  in  Appendix 
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2,  Because  of  the  inconvenience  of  personal  interviews 
with  personnel  in  each  one  of  these  twenty-five  State  Tea- 
^ chersT  Colleges  and  twenty-five  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  a 

master  data  sheet  (Appendix  B)  was  constructed,  on  Tiiiich 
was  tabulated  the  answers  to  several  questions  which  would 
be  valuable  in  constructing  the  tables  of  facts  relating 
to  the  problems  being  considered. 

The  first  section  of  the  data  sheet  included  the  name 
of  the  college,  its  location,  and  the  type  of  college — 

whether  it  was  a State  Teachers1  College  or  a Liberal  Arts 
College.  The  data  for  the  two  types  of  college  were  tabu- 
lated separately,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparing  the 
material  found  . 

The  next  main  heading  on  the  data  sheet  was  "admis- 
sion requirements."  Throughout  the  entire  study,  the  only 
subjects  taken  into  consideration  were  stenographic  sub- 
jects, that  is:  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  combinations  of 
these  two  subjects,  such  as  stenography,  transcription,  or 
secretarial  practice.  This  section  of  the  study  was  not  as 
revealing  of  pertinent  facts  as  had  been  hoped,  for  the 
statement  of  the  exact  subjects  accepted  was  very  vague  in 
| most  cases.  The  college  catalogs  give  number  of  credits 

desired  and  general  information  needed,  but  in  only  a minor- 
ity of  cases  was  a list  of  acceptable  subjects  given.  The 
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cases  in  which,  they  were  mentioned  will  be  treated  later 
in  this  study. 

Under  the  main  heading  "admission  requirements,"  the 
first  subdivision  was  "graduation  £rom  accredited  four-year 
high  school  or  the  equivalent."  This  information  was 
readily  obtainable,  since  every  college  has  very  definite 

standards  of  admission  as  far  as  high  school  attendance  is 
concerned.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  specific  require- 
ments for  admission  (others  including  personal  interviews, 
character  references,  physical  examination,  and  so  forth), 
but  this  particular  fact  was  the  only  one  that  di  rectly 

related  to  the  study  being  made. 

The  second  subdivision  was  called  "particular  number 
of  units  in  business  education  accepted  from  high  school 
as  entrance  allowance."  In  a few  cases,  there  were  quite 
unique  admission  requirements  that  had  a bearing  on  this 
study,  and  these  were  recorded  for  further  treatment  in 
Chapter  IV.  Not  all  college  catalogs  had  a specific  state- 
ment of  these  allowances.  Some  catalogs  did  not  give  any 
definite  information  that  could  be  used.  Therefore,  when 
these  findings  are  presented,  there  will  be  a clear  picture 
given  of  exactly  how  many  colleges  offered  the  data  in  their 
catalogs • 

The  third  subdivision  was  "restrictions  placed  on 
business  education  taken  in  high  school."  This  gave  an 
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opportunity  to  record  the  number  of  colleges  that  either 
refused  to  accept  or  accept  only  on  condition  students 
who  had  majored  in  business  work  in  high  school.  In  this 
area  again,  the  information  was  not  consistently  given; 
but  in  some  cases,  there  was  a statement  of  policy.  This 
was  also  of  interest  to  the  study. 

The  fourth  and  last  subdivision  in  this  section  of  the 

data  sheet  was  called  "advanced  standing  allowed  in  college 
for  business  subjects  taken  in  high  school."  Almost  every 
catalog  had  either  a brief  discussion  of  this  idea  or  a 
reference  to  it  under  course  descriptions,  so  that  data 

could  be  obtained.  But  again,  as  in  the  section  immediately 
before  this  one,  if  the  information  was  not  given  at  all, 

the  total  number  of  colleges  will  not  include  any  except  the 
ones  giving  information. 

The  next  main  section  of  the  data  sheet  deals  with 
semester-hour  credits  toward  graduation  in  college  (or  de- 
gree requirements).  The  first  information  was  easily  ob- 
tainable from  every  catalog — it  was  under  the  heading  "degree 
offered."  This  was  stated  in  all  cases  and  recorded. 

The  next  section  is  perhaps  the  most  important  one 
of  the  study.  It  is  "semes ter- hour  credits  offered"  for 
all  the  subjects  offered  in  the  colleges  under  the  heading 
stenography  or  typewriting.  Some  colleges  measure  credits 
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by  the  quarter  hour,  some  by  semester  hour;  since  the 
majority  use  the  semester-hour  measurement,  all  were  changed 
into  this  terminology.  The  semester  hour  is  equivalent  to 
two-thirds  of  the  quarter  hour.  In  the  case  of  fractions 
being  left,  anything  less  than  one-half  was  dropped. 

The  list  of  subjects  included  nine  different  names,  so 
that  every  particular  case  would  be  covered;  where  the  dif- 
ferent names  embraced  the  same  subject  matter,  the  subjects 
were  grouped  together  in  the  final  analysis.  For  example, 
if  stenography  I had  the  same  subject  matter  as  a course 
call  shorthand  III  in  another  institution,  these  were  treated 
as  the  same  course  in  the  comparison. 

As  the  semester-hour  credits  were  recorded,  the  clock 
hours  required  for  recitation  were  also  recorded  and  these 
facts  were  tabulated  and  set  up  for  comparison  in  several 
of  the  tables  to  be  found  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  next  subdivision  recorded  the  "total  number  of 
semester-hour  credits  offered  in  stenographic  and  typewriting 
courses  in  the  college.” 

The  last  section  of  the  data  sheet  was  headed  "total 
number  of  semester-hour  credits  required  for  graduation 


from  college.”  These  last  sections  were  duly  recorded  and 
presented  in  tables,  also  following  in  Chapter  IV. 
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3.  Articles  on  business  education  were  read,  digested, 
and  used  in  part  or  sometimes  just  considered  from  the 

^ following  magazines:  The  Business  Education  World,  The 

Balance  Sheet , The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  School 
Review.  The  majority  of  the  articles  were  taken  from 
magazines  from  1936  up  to  the  present  date. 

4.  A large  number  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Teacher  Training  Institutions  were 
found  of  great  assistance  in  writing  this  study.  The 
specific  numbers  will  be  found  in  the  bibliography.  Several 
other  Monographs  were  used  for  the  digested  theses  and 
studies  also  directly  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  this 
study. 

5.  The  Dictionary  of  Education  was  used  to  define  the 
terms  used  in  the  statement  of  the  problem. 

6.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  was 
used  for  verification  of  certain  figures  used  in  connection 
with  labor  statistics. 

7.  The  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Bibliography  of  Research 
Studies  in  Business  Education,  1920-40 , and  individual 
year  pamphlets  from  1940-44,  were  used  to  obtain  lists  of 
research  in  the  field  of  secretarial  science  and  related 

t fields  in  business  education. 

The  Readers 1 Guide  and  The  Educational  Index  were 
also  most  helpful  in  starting  the  bibliographical  referen- 
ces in  the  initial  phases  of  this  study. 
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8.  The  use  of  several  theses  recently  completed  and 
on  file  in  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Education  at  Boston 
University,  were  helpful  as  a guide  to  the  writing  of  this 


paper 
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CHAPTER  IY 


■FINDINGS 

This  study  was  concerned  with  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

1.  To  what  extent  are  stenography  and  typewriting 
accepted  as  entrance  subjects  in  Liberal  ArtssColleges  and 
State  Teachers T Colleges? 

2.  What  colleges  give  semester-hour  credit  for 
stenography  and  typewriting  toward  degree  requirements? 

3.  If  semester-hour  credit  j^s  given  for  business 
subjects,  is  the  credit  any  less  than  that  given  for  other 
academic  courses,  in  proportion  to  the  time  given  in  prep- 
aration for  them  and  in  recitation  time,  in  college? 

4.  Is  credit  given  for  stenography  and  typewriting 
in  college  toward  all  types  of  baccalaureate  degrees? 

5.  Do  all  colleges  allow  students  entering  from  high 
school  to  register  for  advanced  work  in  stenography  and 
typewriting  if  they  have  had  these  courses  in  high  school? 

In  order  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions,  the 
catalogs  of  twenty-five  State  Teachers1  Colleges  and  twenty- 
five  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  were  used.  Each  catalog  was 
considered  thoroughly  on  every  phase  of  the  problem,  by  use 

of  the  master  data  sheet  (Appendix  B).  The  results  will  be 
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given  in  this  chapter,  by  tables  which  will  be  explained  in 
detail  as  they  are  presented.  As  far  as  is  possible,  the 
| data  obtained  will  be  presented  in  a comparative  manner, 

since  that  is  the  nature  of  this  study.  That  is,  the 
findings  concerning  State  Teachers1  Colleges  will  be  weighed 
against  the  findings  concerning  Liberal  Arts  Colleges. 

The  material  for  the  first  part  of  this  study  was  the 

most  difficult  to  find  in  detail.  For  the  most  part, 

» 

college  catalogs  state  very  specifically  the  number  of 
units  from  high  school  which  the  college  will  accept  for 
entrance.  No  table  has  been  constructed  for  this  data,  for 
in  every  case,  the  units  required  for  entrance  to  college 
were  either  fifteen  or  sixteen.  A unit  has  been  defined 
in  Chapter  I,  on  Page  5. 

Although  the  catalogs  always  show  the  total  number  of 
units  required  for  entrance,  the  number  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  business  education  from  secondary  school  is  often 
not  mentioned. 

Table  I shows  that  in  State  Teachers T Colleges  studied 
the  range  of  units  in  business  education  accepted  for 
entrance  to  college  was  from  three  units  to  eight  units. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  sixteen  State  Teachers'  Colleges 
\ and  ten  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  made  no  specific  mention  of 

these  entrance  requirements,  so  that  this  table  is  based  on 

only  a part  of  the  total  number  of  colleges  studied. 
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TABLE  I 


NUMBER  UP  UNITS  ACCEPTED  BY  TWENTY-FIVE  SELECTED  STATE 
TEACrERB  COLLEGES  ( STG ) * AND  TWENTY- DIVE  SELEGTED 
LIBERAL  ARTS  GOLLEGES  (LAC)*  FOR  COURSES  TAKEN 
IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Units  of  high  school 
stenography  and  type- 
writing  accepted  for 
entrance  into  college 

No. 

of 

STC* 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

of 

LAG* 

Per 

Gent 

1 only 

— 

— 

1 

6.6 

up  to  2 " 

— 

— 

2 

13.2 

rt  II  3 H 

1 

11.1 

4 

26.4 

H ?t  4.  tl 

6 

66.7 

2 

13,2 

it  it  5 n> 

— 

— 

1 

6.6 

it  tl  g H 

— 

— 

2 

13.2 

if  it  7 it 

1 

11.1 

1 

6.6 

it  if  Q »t 

1 

11.1 

2 

13.2 

Number  of  colleges 
not  giving  any  speci- 
fic information 

16 

10 

TOTALS  25  100.0 

25  100.0 

MEDIANS  4 4 
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It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  colleges  accepted 
units  in  business  education,  then,  if  the  fact  was  not 
I actually  stated;  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  large  num- 

ber of  colleges  in  both  parts  of  this  table  falling  under 
the  column  headed  "number  of  colleges  not  giving  specific 
information." 

And  now  going  on  with  the  consideration  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Colleges  here:  the  median  was  four,  with  66.7 

per  cent  of  the  colleges  accepting  that  number  from  the 
high  school  course. 

Liberal  Arts  Colleges  ranged  all  the  way  from  one  unit 
to  eight  units.  Again  the  median  was  four,  with  only  13.2 
per  cent  accepting  that  many,  however.  The  largest  percent- 
age fell  at  three  units. 

In  this  same  part  of  the  study,  it  was  noted  whether 
or  not  the  two  types  of  colleges  permitted  students  to 
register  for  advanced  classes  in  stenography  and  typewriting, 
if  they  had  taken  business  courses  in  high  school.  Curiously 
enough,  some  catalogs  gave  no  information  about  acceptance 
of  specific  units  in  business  subjects  from  high  school, 
but  did  allow  people  with  this  training  to  go  into  advanced 
classes  in  the  college. 

* Several  colleges  of  each  type  conducted  placement  tests 

for  stenography  and  typewriting  before  allowing  students  to 
go  definitely  into  second-  or  third-year  courses.  Others 
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required  a certain  speed  in  typing  and  a definite  proficiency 
in  shorthand  (which  was  ascertained  from  the  secondary 
school  records)  before  they  permitted  the  students  to  enter 
advanced  courses.  And  still  others  required  the  students 
to  take  the  beginning  courses  while  receiving  no  credit  for 
them  toward  their  academic  credits  for  a degree. 

These  are  the  extremes.  The  majority  of  colleges 
gave  one  year’s  credit  for  one  year  taken  in  secondary 
school,  two  years1  credit  for  two  years  in  secondary  school, 
allowing  the  student  to  go  immediately  into  the  second  or 
third  year  shorthand  or  typewriting  class  respectively. 

Table  II  then  attempts  to  answer  the  question:  "Do 

colleges  allow  advanced  standing  at  the  time  of  entrance 
for  stenography  and  typewriting  taken  in  high  school?"  It 
was  found  that  in  the  State  Teachers*  Colleges  10.5  per 
cent  stated  that  no  credit  would  be  given,  while  89.25  per 
cent  stated  that  they  did  give  credit.  No  information  was 
given  in  six  out  of  twenty-five  State  Teachers’  Colleges. 

No  credit  was  allowed  in  23.8  per  cent  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges;  while  76.2  per  cent  definitely  gave  credit 
for  stenographic  and  typewriting.  Only  four  of  these  col- 
leges gave  no  specific  information  about  this  subject  of 
advanced  standing.  So  generally  speaking,  then,  both  types 
of  institutions  allow  credit  to  some  extent  for  business 
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TABLE  II 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES  (STC) 
AND  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  (LAC)*  THAT  ALLOW  ADVANCED 
STANDING  FOR  STENOGRAPHIC  AND  TYPEWRITING  COURSES 
TAKEN  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Status 

STC* 

' 1 p 

Per 

Cent 

LAC* 

Per 

Cent 

Advanced  standing 
given: 

17 

89.5 

16 

76.2 

Advanced  standing 
not  given: 

2 

10.5 

5 

23.8 

Information  not 
stated: 

6 

4 

TOTALS 

25  100.0 

25  100.0 
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subjects  taken  in  high  school,  with  the  State  Teachers1  Col- 
leges which  were  studied  here  giving  it  more  often. 

The  information  in  Table  III  is  of  value  in  trying  to 
discern  whether  there  is  any  discrimination  between  the 
State  Teachers’  Colleges  and  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  in 
the  type  of  baccalaureate  degree  awarded  the  graduates  who 
have  studied  business  education  in  their  college  years. 

Since  only  those  colleges  were  considered  here  that  offered 
business  education  on  the  four-year  plan,  it  is  pertinent 
perhaps  to  see  how  the  degrees  were  designated. 

In  the  State  Teachers'  Colleges,  the  usual  degree 
given  was  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  44  per  cent  of  these 
colleges  awarding  this.  In  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges, 
Bachelor  of  Science  again  led  the  list,  with  43  per  cent 
being  awarded  to  students  including  business  education  in 
their  curriculum.  The  next  in  line  in  the  State  Teachers’ 
Colleges  was  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  with  36 
per  cent  awarding  this  degree;  while  the  next  in  number  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  was  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which 
numbered  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  But  it  was  noted  that 
in  two  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  no  credit  was  given  for 
beginning  shorthand  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  when  it 
was  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  even  though  the  student  was  required 
to  have  the  course  in  order  to  do  the  advanced  work  in  the 
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TABLE  III 


BACCALAUREATE  DECREES  OFFERED  IN  T./ENTY-FIVE 
SELECTED  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES  (STC )* 

AND  TWENTY-FIVE  SELECTED  LIBERAL 
ARTS  COLLEGES  (LAC)* 


Name  of  Degree 

STC* 

Per 

Cent 

LAC* 

Per 

Cent 

Bachelor  of  Science 

11 

44 

12 

48 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  education 

9 

36 

1 

4 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial 
Science 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 

Administration  (and  Economics) 

— 

— 

2 

8 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 

— 

— 

2 

8 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

2 

8 

5 

20 

Bachebr  of  Arts  in  Education 

1 

4 

— 

— 

Bachelor  of  Business  administration 

— 

— 

1 

4 

TOTALS 

25 

100 

25 

100 
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in  the  curriculum. 

The  other  degrees  named  were  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Secretarial  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  (or 
Economics),  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education,  and  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

SEMESTER-HOUR  CREDITS  VS.  CLOCK-HOUR  ALLOWANCE 

Table  IV  shows  in  graph  form  the  comparison  between 
the  number  of  semester-hour  credits  allocated  to  begin- 
ning shorthand  and  the  number  of  clock:  hours  given  to 
its  study  in  the  colleges  studied. 

In  the  atate  Teachers*  Colleges  the  range  of  credits 
allowed  goes  from  two  to  eight  inclusive,  with  the  median 
falling  at  three  points.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  these 
colleges  allowed  three  credits  for  beginning  shorthand. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  though  the  median  fell  at 
four  credits  in  the  Liberal  ^rts  Colleges,  28  per  cent 
of  these  colleges  allowed  three  credits.  The  range  in 
the  semester-hour  credits  went  from  none  at  all  to  eight, 
while  a larger  number  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  than  State 
Teachers*  Colleges  gave  either  four,  five,  or  six  credits. 

The  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  seem  to  differ  in  allowance 
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of  credit  for  what  appears  to  be  the  same  course  content 
(beginning  shorthand)  more  than  do  the  State  Teachers1 
Colleges • 

On  the  bottom  half  of  the  graph,  there  are  clock- 
hour  distributions.  The  State  Teachers T College  median 
comes  at  five  hours  alloted  to  beginning  shorthand,  as 
does  also  the  median  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  with 
40  per  cent  and  44  per  cent,  respectively , of  these  two 
types  of  colleges  falling  into  this  bracket.  In  the  State 
Teachers’  Colleges,  the  range  of  time  allowed  for  this 
course  is  from  three  to  eight,  while  the  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges  range  from  two  hours  to  ten  hours. 

Summing  up  this  information,  it  is  found  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  colleges  of  both  types  offer  the  beginning 
courses  in  shorthand  which  meet  five  hours  per  week  and 
are  given  three  credits. 

Table  V gives  the  comparison  between  semester-hour 
credits  allowed  for  advanced  shorthand  in  the  two  types 
of  colleges  and  the  clock  hours  alloted  to  this  same  sub- 
ject.  It  was  found  that  the  most  State  Teachers’  Colleges 
allowed  three  semester  hours  of  credit  for  advanced  short- 
hand (which  is  the  course  in  shorthand  given  after  the 
basic  theory  has  been  learned).  The  Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
fell  into  two  places  evenly,  six  colleges  giving  three 
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credits,  six  colleges  giving  four  credits.  The  median  for 
the  State  Teachers’  Colleges  was  three,  that  for  the 
^ Liberal  Arts  Colleges  was  four.  The  credit  allocation  for 

this  particular  subject  was  unusually  equal  in  value,  with 
only  a difference  of  three  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  giving 
more  credit  than  the  State  Teachers’  Colleges. 

The  clock;  hours  in  the  State  Teachers’  Colleges  and 
the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  were  not  quite  as  similar  as  the 
semester-hour  credits.  The  most  fell  at  five  hours  in  both 
cases,  but  the  median  for  the  State  Teachers’  Colleges  was 
four  hours;  the  median  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  was 
five  hours.  The  range  for  the  former  went  from  two  hours 
to  eight  hours,  while  the  range  for  the  latter  went  from 
two  hours  to  only  six  hours.  In  both  cases,  one  more  hour 
of  recitation  was  required  than  was  allotted  for  credit, 
talcing  all  cases  into  consideration. 

Table  VI  takes  the  study  into  transcription  (or  some- 
times called  secretarial  practice).  Whatever  the  subject 
was  named,  this  study  considers  it  the  course  immediately 
following  advanced  shorthand.  It  was  found  to  be  given  in 
nearly  all  the  colleges  studied — all  but  two  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Colleges  and  all  but  five  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
^ Colleges. 

The  number  of  semester-hour  credits  allowed  for  this 
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subject  in  the  State  Teachers T Colleges  varied  from  two  to 
four  only,  with  the  majority  of  the  twenty-three  colleges 
^ being  considered  falling  into  the  midale  place,  allowing 

three  credits  for  the  subject.  This  was  the  median  for 
the  State  Teachers1  Colleges. 

The  Liberal  Arts  College  credit  range  varied  from  one 
to  six,  with  the  most  cases  falling  at  three,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  State  Teachers1  Colleges,  and  the  median  also 
falling  at  three  credits.  However,  48  per  cent  of  the 
latter  gave  three  credits;  36  per  cent  of  the  former  gave 
three  credits. 

The  clock  hour  range  in  the  State  Teachers’  Colleges 
was  from  two  hours  to  six  hours;  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Col- 
leges, exactly  the  same.  The  most  number  of  colleges  in 
both  cases  was  split;  the  State  Teachers’  Colleges  dividing 
between  four  and  five  hours,  each  with  28  per  cent  falling 
into  these  brackets;  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  dividing  be- 
tween two  and  four  hours,  each  with  20  per  cent  in  these 
brackets.  The  median  in  the  case  of  both  types  of  college 
was  four  hours  allowed  for  transcription  (or  secretarial 
pract ice ) • 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  advanced  shorthand,  one  more 
% hour  of  study  was  required  than  was  given  semester-hour  credit 

toward  the  degree  requirements. 
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Table  VII  compares  the  credits  allowed  for  beginning 
typewriting.  The  range  of  semester-hour  credits  given  for 
^ this  subject  in  the  State  Teachers * Colleges  is  from  one 

to  five;  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  from  no  credit  at 
all  to  four.  The  median  hours  given  is  two  in  each  type 
of  college,  with  40  per  cent  of  the  State  Teachers*  Colleges 
found  at  this  position. 

The  clock  hours  range  from  three  to  eight  in  the  State 
Teachers1  Colleges — a fact  which  shows  that  in  almost  every 
case,  the  number  of  actual  hours  spent  in  this  subject  is 
more  than  the  credit  given  for  it  in  terms  of  hours.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  was  found  that  a laboratory  subject 
(such  as  typewriting)  was  accredited  for  one-half  of  the 
number  of  hours  spent  in  college.  For  example,  if  type- 
writing was  scheduled  for  four  hours  per  week,  the  credit 
allowed  in  semester- hours  would  be  two,  and  so  forth. 

Therefore,  the  table  follows  this  pattern  quite 
accurately.  In  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  the  clock  hours 
range  from  two  to  eight  hours.  The  median  for  the  State 
Teachers*  Colleges  in  clock  hours  falls  at  four;  the 
median  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  at  five.  So  the 
^ latter  type  of  college,  taken  as  a whole,  is  giving  less 

credit  for  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  actual  study 
of  beginning  typewriting  in  class  time  than  is  the  former. 
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Table  VIII  tabulates  the  information  about  advanced 
typewriting,  in  the  same  manner  as  Table  VII  did  for  be- 
ginning typewriting.  In  the  State  Teachers1  Colleges, 

44  per  cent,  or  eleven,  out  of  twenty-five  of  the  colleges 
allotted  two  credits  for  advanced  typewriting  and  two  is 
the  median  for  these  colleges. 

The  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  also  had  a median  of  two 
semester-hour  credits  offered  for  advanced  typewriting, 
with  48  per  cent,  or  twelve  of  the  total  number  of  colleges 
allowing  this  much  credit.  Two  State  Teachers T Colleges 
did  not  offer  advanced  typewriting;  one  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges  did  not  offer  it . The  range  was  from  one  to  five 
and  from  one  to  six  in  the  State  Teachers1  Colleges  and  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  respectively. 

Clock:  hours  ranged  from  two  to  eight  in  both  types  of 
college.  The  median  in  both  types  fell  at  five.  This  means 
then  that,  taken  as  a whole,  the  course  in  advanced  type- 
writing was  being  offered  in  all  the  colleges  for  five  hours 
per  week  with  an  allowance  of  two  credits  (semester-hour) 
being  given. 

After  each  stenographic  and  typewriting  subject  was 
considered  separately  and  tabulated,  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  given  in  each  college  was  tabulated.  These 
figures  were  arranged  in  order  and  present  the  picture  as 


shown  in  Table  IX 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  SEMESTER  HOUR  CREDITS  AND  CLOCK  HOURS  THAT  ARE 
ALLOCATED  TO  ADVANCED  TYPEWRITING  IN  TWENTY-FIVE  STATE  TEACHERS  COL- 
LEGES (STC ) * AND  TWENTY  FIVE  SELECTED  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  (LAC)* 
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TABLE  IX 


THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS  OFFERED  IN  STENOGRAPHIC 
AND  TYPEWRITING  COURSES  IN  TWENTY-FIVE  SELECTED  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGES  (STC)*  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  SELECTED 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  (LAC)* 


Semester 

hours 

Number  of 
STC  * 

Per 

Cent 

Number  of 
LAC* 

| 

1 

per 

Cent 

5-10 

— 

— 

2 

8 

10-15 

4 

16 

5 

20 

15-20 

8 

32 

6 

24 

20-25 

11 

44 

8 

32 

25-30 

2 

8 

2 

8 

30-35 

— 

— 

2 

8 

TOTALS 

25 

100 

25 

100 
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The  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  allowed  the  extremes  of 
semester-hour  credit  for  the  over-all  business  education 
program.  For  example , two  of  these  colleges  allowed  only 
between  five  to  ten  credits  in  the  whole  four-year  pro- 
gram; while  two  others  allowed  above  thirty  semester-hour 
credits  during  the  four  years.  This,  of  course,  applies 
still  only  to  stenographic  and  typewriting  subjects.  The 
majority  of  colleges  of  this  type  allowed  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  semester-hour  credits,  with  eight  out  of  the 
twenty-five  falling  in  this  group. 

Of  the  twenty-five  State  Teachers1  Colleges  studied 
here,  eleven  fell  into  the  group  giving  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  semester-hour  credits  for  stenography  and  type- 
writing courses.  This  is  almost  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  colleges  that  were  studied.  The  credits  ranged 
from  ten-to-f ifteen,  as  a group,  up  to  twenty-f ive-to-thirty . 

Some  individual  cases  were  noted  especially  because 
they  presented  ideas  not  generally  practiced  by  either  type 
of  college.  In  two  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  the  stenographic 
and  typewriting  courses  were  stated  not  usable  for  credit 
toward  a major  or  a minor  for  a degree.  In  other  words,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  courses  were  offered  by  the  col- 
lege, the  major  and  minor  subjects  had  to  be  in  other  fields, 
and  these  stenographic  and  typewriting  courses  taken  as 


incidentals . 
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In  four  other  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  absolutely  no 
credit  was  given  for  beginning  typewriting.  But  in  each 
case,  the  advanced  courses  were  accredited,  so  that  the 
beginning  course  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  progress. 
Shorthand  was  also  treated  the  same  way  in  one  of  these 
four  colleges.  And  in  this  same  institution  eighteen 
semester-hour  credits  were  offered  to  be  elected  from  the 
catalog,  but  only  twelve  semester-hour  credits  were 
allowed  as  a total  to  be  applied  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  in  Business. 

In  still  other  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  credit  was  even 
given  for  Spanish  shorthand,  court  stenography,  special 
courses  in  medical  or  legal  stenography,  civil  service 
secretarial  training,  personal  typewriting , and  so  forth. 

So  there  is  quite  definitely  no  set  pattern  of  treating 
this  allocating  of  semester-hour  credits. 

In  still  another  college  of  this  type,  three  credits 
were  given  for  typewriting,  if  the  degree  being  earned  was 
a Bachelor  of  Science;  but  only  two  credits  were  allowed 
for  the  exact  course  toward  any  other  degree  in  the  college. 

In  one  State  Teachers f College,  the  statement  is 
printed  in  the  catalog  that  the  total  hours  for  a major 
requirement  may  be  reduced  by  three  for  each  unit  of  high 
school  typewriting  or  shorthand  that  has  been  taken — the 
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total  not  to  exceed  nine  hours.  So  there  again  is  one 
more  way  of  handling  the  matter. 

Table  X compares  the  total  number  of  semester-hour 
credits  that  are  required  for  graduation  with  a bacca- 
laureate degree  from  the  State  Teachers’  Colleges  and  the 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges  studied  here.  This  is  the  last 
section  to  be  presented. 

The  points  ranged  from  120  to  136,  a variation  of 
sixteen  points,  with  the  largest  difference  occurring  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges — the  State  Teachers’  Colleges 
went  only  to  132  in  the  range.  Eleven  of  these  latter 
colleges,  or  44  per  cent  of  them,  required  128  points; 
while  ten  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  or  40  per  cent, 
required  128.  In  both  cases  the  most  number  of  colleges 
required  128  semester-hour  credits  for  graduation. 

Table  X follows  a consistent  pattern  with  Table  IX 
insofar  as  these  two  hinds  of  information  can  be  compared. 
The  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  ranged  higher  in  the  number  of 
semester-hour  credits  they  offered  in  the  business  educa- 
tion field  and  also  ranged  higher  in  the  total  number  of 
credits  they  required  for  graduation. 
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TAB  LE  A 


COMPARISON  OE  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  ON  SEMESTER-HOUR  OREL  ITS 


TBAT  ARE  ENQUIRED  EOR  A DEGREE  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
IN  TWENTY-FIVE  SELECTED  STATE  TEACnERS  COLLEGES  (STC)* 
AND  TWENTY-FIVE  SELECTED  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  (LAC  ) * 


Number  of  credits 

Number 

ier 

Number 

— 

Per 

for  graduation 

of  STC* 

Cent 

of  LAC* 

Cent 

120 

2 

8 

3 

12 

124 

5 

20 

5 

20 

125 

2 

8 

— 

- 

126 

1 

4 

1 

4 

128 

11 

44 

10 

40 

130 

2 

8 

1 

4 

132 

2 

8 

2 

8 

134 

— 

— 

1 

4 

136 

— 

— 

2 

8 

[ Totals 

25 

100 

25 

100 

. ... 
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CHAPTER  V 


SIB/mHY  aNjj  REC  OMMEITuaT  1 UNS 
Summary  of  Findings : 

From  a detailed  study  of  the  charts  in  Chapter  IV, 
it  was  clearly  seen  that  a great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  business  education  subjects  is  existent,  and 
the  differences  do  not  seem  to  be  exactly  between  the  two 
hinds  of  colleges  studied  in  this  thesis.  The  differences 
were  there — in  each  college — wherever  business  education 
was  found. 

From  the  start  of  the  story,  the  place  where  the 
colleges  accept  students  for  college,  there  is  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  amount  of  credit  accepted  from  the  secon- 
dary school  courses  in  different  colleges. 

Then  there  was  found  no  particular  standard  by  which 
colleges  gave  recognition  to  business  education  taken  in 
high  school,  even  when  it  came  to  putting  students  into 
second-  or  third-year  classes  of  shorthand  or  typewriting 
in  college.  Rather,  they  stated  that  business  subjects 
taught  in  high  school  was  not  considered  comparable  to 
academic  college-preparatory  work,  for  example.  Therefore, 
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all  courses  of  this  nature  (business  subjects  taken  in 
high  school)  must  be  taken  over  in  these  colleges. 

Yet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  one  college 
was  found  that  stated  in  its  catalog  that  none  of  the 
information  concerning  English,  mathematics,  science, 
fine  arts,  and  so  forth,  should  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  commercial  subjects  should  be  avoided  by  the  student 
who  is  planning  to  attend  college.  This  college  advocates 
and  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  including  various  stu- 
dies in  high  school  programs  of  study.  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  commercial  subjects,  when  properly  studied,  contribute 
materially  to  the  educational  growth  of  the  individual  and 
prepare  him  for  continued  study  as  well  as  for  the  more 
general  activities  of  living.  This  type  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  colleges  offering  business  education  is 
what  is  desirable  everywhere. 

Every  one  of  the  individual  subjects  were  found  to 
differ  widely  in  the  number  of  semester-hour  credits  given 
for  them  and  for  the  clock  hours  required  for  their  study. 
Even  though  the  subject  matter  appears  to  be  the  same, 
the  allocation  of  hours  is  not  the  same.  It  was  found  to 
be  this  way  for  beginning  shorthand,  typewriting,  advanced 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  transcription.  In  every 
case,  the  clock  hours  required  were  more  than  the  semester- 
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hour  credits  allotted;  which  is  not  the  case  with  other 
academic  subjects.  The  catalogs  invariably  state  that 
an  hourTs  class  is  allocated  an  hour's  semester-hour 
credit,  except  in  laboratory  classes,  when  two  hours'  class 
will  be  given  one  semester-hour  credit. 

tfor  a subject  such  as  shorthand,  the  same  amount  of 
outside  preparation  is  expected  as  in  the  case  of  other 
academic  subjects.  If  two  hours  of  home  preparation  is 
stated  as  required  for  the  one  hour  of  class  instruction, 
all  earning  credits  toward  the  degree,  business  subjects 
also  come  into  this  classification.  They  are  never 
treated  separately  when  it  comes  to  general  discussions 
such  as  this — outside  preparation. 

The  type  of  degree  being  offered  seemed  to  make  no 
particular  difference  as  far  as  these  requirements  were 
concerned.  The  differences  still  existed,  whether  the  de- 
gree being  earned  were  a Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a Bachelor  of 
Science.  It  almost  seemed  as  though  semester-hour  credits 
and  clock  hours  in  business  education  were  allocated 

v 

according  to  the  feeling  or  whim  or  belief  of  the  adminis- 
trator planning  the  program  for  the  whole  school. 
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Recommendations : 


Recommendations  must  consist  of  ideas  and  suggestions 
that  will  remedy  a situation  from  the  base  and  not  just 
scratch  the  surface.  In  the  light  of  the  reading  done  for 
this  particular  study,  and  considering  the  findings  in 
the  previous  chapter,  a few  recommendations  are  listed 
here . 

1.  The  high  school  and  the  college  should  better 
understand  each  other  and  the  needs  of  the  business 
education  student  wherever  he  is  in  his  training  period. 
This  is  not  a new  idea.  One  hears  it  voiced  whenever 

several  business  educators  are  gathered  together;  one  reads 
it  continually.  However,  it  still  remains  as  one  of  the 
vital  considerations  to  be  worked  out  in  the  schools. 

Guidance  in  the  high  school  must  be  done  carefully 
and  thoughtfully — letfs  not  always  concern  ourselves  with 
the  business  student  who  is  going  out  to  get  a job — there 
are  also  those  who  want  to  go  on  to  college  (of  some  type  ) 
and  continue  their  business  education.  This  number  is 
still  small,  but  it  appears  to  be  increasing. 

Haynes  and  Parker-1- suggest  that: 

It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 


^Benjamin  R.  Haynes  and  G.  H.  Parker,  "Teamwork  Between 
High  School  and  College, " The  Business  Education  World, 
June  1942,  P.  845-8. 
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students  in  the  commercial  departments  of  high 
schools  that  universities  offer  various  types 
of  training  leading  to  managerial  and  executive 
positions . 


2.  College  entrance  requirements  should  be  adjusted, 
so  that  graduates  of  high  school  business  departments  may 
continue  their  study  of  business  on  the  higher  and  more 
advanced  levels.  If  one  college  will  accept  a number  of 
units  from  secondary  school  business  work,  why  should  not 
all  colleges  do  the  same  thing? 

Another  paragraph  from  the  article  just  cited'1'  carries 
out  this  point  of  view: 

It  does  not  seem  right  that  a high  school 
student  should  be  prevented  from  going  on  to 
college  level  work  just  because  he  elected  the 
commercial  courses  in  high  school.  High 
schools  have,  over  the  past  years,  relaxed 
graduation  requirements  and  left  off  some  of 
these  academic  subjects,  but  colleges  in  the 
same  area  still  insist  on  these  academic  subjects 
for  entrance. 


3.  When  the  student  gets  into  the  collegiate  stenogra- 
phic and  typewriting  courses,  enough  challenge  should  be 
given  in  the  content  of  the  course,  by  the  background  of 
the  teacher,  by  the  materials  used  for  instruction,  by  the 
ideas  that  are  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  students, 


^Benjamin  Haynes  and  G.  H.  Parker,  Op.  Cit.,  P.  845. 
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that  the  courses  justify  equal  credit  with  other  academic 
subjects.  We  shall  have  to  agree  with  criticisms  that  we 
read  and  hear  that  the  college  courses  are  probably  not 
anything  more  than  a high  school  course,  occasionally 
glorified.  Let’s  do  something  about  these  criticisms 
by  the  establishment  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding and  active  cooperation  between  high  school  and 
college . 

4.  Very  probably,  one  of  the  first  problems  to 
attack  in  this  situation  that  has  been  reviewed  in  this 
paper  is  making  the  college  courses  in  business  worthy 
in  every  case,  of  the  credit  that  business  educators  quite 
generally  feel  is  due.  Several  specific  suggestions  have 
been  made  along  this  line  throughout  this  paper.  For 
example,  making  sure  that  the  instructors  are  competent  to 
teach  business  subjects,  affording  the  best  in  the  way  of 
equipment,  assuring  the  students  (and  teachers,  too)  of  the 
best  in  textbooks — are  they  college  caliber? — and  reference 
material,  giving  the  students  a chance  to  exert  some  initia- 
tive, speeding  up  production  and  skill  building,  and  many 
more . 

These  suggestions  just  made  constitute  the  subject  of 
another  complete  study,  but  are  thought-provoking  ideas 
that  have  come  to  the  front  during  the  course  of  this  study. 
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APPENDIX  A 

NAMES  OP  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES  OSED  lN  THIS  THESIS 


STATE 

CITY 

COLLEGE 

1. 

Alabama 

Florence 

State  Teachers 

2. 

Arkansas 

Conway 

State  Teachers 

3. 

Illinois 

Charleston 

Eastern  Illinois  State 
Teachers 

4. 

Illinois 

Macomb 

Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers 

5. 

Indiana 

Terre  Haute 

Indiana  State  Teachers 

6 • 

Iowa 

Cedar  Falls 

Iowa  State  Teachers 

7. 

Kansas 

Pittsburg 

Kansas  State  Teachers 

8. 

Kentucky 

Murray 

Murray  State  Teachers 

9. 

Louisiana 

Natchitoches 

Northwestern  State 

10. 

Minnesota 

St.  Cloud 

State  Teachers 

11. 

Mississippi 

Cleveland 

Delta  State  Teachers 

12. 

Missouri 

Warrensburg 

Central  Mis  souri  State 

13. 

Nebraska 

Chadron- 

Nebraska  State  Teachers 

14. 

Nebraska 

Peru 

Peru  State  Teachers 

15. 

New  Jersey 

Paterson 

Paterson  state  Teachers 

16. 

North  Carolina 

Cullowhee 

Western  Carolina  Teachers 

17. 

North  Dakota 

Dickinson 

State  Teachers 

18. 

Oklahoma 

Edmond 

Central  State 

19. 

Pennsylvania 

Blooms burg 

State  Teachers 

20. 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

State  Teachers 
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21. 

South  Dakota 

Aberdeen 

Northern  State  Teachers 

22. 

Texas 

Commerce 

Fast  Texas  State 

Teachers 

23. 

Texas 

Dent  on 

North  Texas  state 

Teachers 

24. 

Virginia 

Farmville 

State  Teachers 

25. 

West  Virginia 

Glenville 

Glenville  State 
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NAMES  OP  LIBEKiiL  ARTS  COLLEGES  USED  IN  THIS  THESIS 


STATE 


1. 

California 

2. 

Florida 

3. 

Idaho 

4. 

Illinois 

5. 

Indiana 

6. 

Indiana 

7. 

Iowa 

8. 

Missouri 

9. 

New  Jersey 

10. 

New  York 

11. 

New  York 

12. 

New  York 

13. 

New  York 

14. 

New  York 

15. 

New  York 

16. 

Ohio 

17. 

Ohio 

18. 

Ohio 

19. 

Pennsylvania 

20. 

Pennsylvania 

21. 

Pennsylvania 

CITY 

Angwin 

Miami 

Nampa 

Wheaton 

Anderson 

Evansville 

Deco rah 

Canton 

Morris  County 
Garden  City 
New  Rochelle 
Rochester 
Saratoga  Springs 
Troy 

White  Plains 

Berea 

Findlay 

Wilmington 

Elizabethtown 

Greenville 

Grove  City 


COLLEGE 
Pacific  Union 
Barry 

Northwest  Nazarene 

Wheaton 

Anderson 

Evansville 

Luther 

Culver-Stockton 

Saint  Elizabeth 

Adelphi 

New  Rochelle 

Nazareth 

Skidmore 

Russell  Sage 

Good  Counsel 

Baldwi n-Wallace 

Findlay 

Wilmington 

Elizabethtown 

Thiel 

Grove  City 
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22. 

Pennsylvania 

Jenkintown 

Beaver 

23. 

Pennsylvania 

New  Wilmington 

Westminster 

24. 

West  Virginia 

Buckhannon 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan 

25. 

Wisconsin 

Waukesha 

Carroll 
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APPENDIX  B 
MASTER  data  SHEET 


Name  of  College 


Location 


Type:  State  Teachers 

Liberal  Arts 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Graduation  from  accredited  four-year 
high  school  or  the  equivalent. 

2.  Particular  number  of  units  in  busi- 
ness accepted  from  high  school  as 
entrance  allowance. 


3.  Restrictions  placed  on  business  sub- 
jects taken  in  high  school. 

4.  Advanced  standing  allowed  in  college 
for  business  subjects  taken  in  high 
school. 


Notes : 


SEMESTER-HOUR  CREDITS  TOWARD  GRADUATION  IN  COLLEGE 

1.  Degree  offered.  

2.  Semester-hour  Credits  offered  in:  Clock  hours: 

Shorthand  I (beginning) 

Shorthand  II  (interim)  

Shorthand  III  (adv.)  

Transcription  

Secretarial  Practice  

Typewriting  I 

Typewriting  II  

Typewriting  Hi  

Special  Courses  

3.  Total  number  of  semester-hour  credits  offered  in 

stenography  and  typewriting  in  the  college 

4.  Total  number  of  semester-hour  credits  required  for 

graduation  from  college,  with  a degree 
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